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Judging Friends 


By Walter E. Myer 











HE wise man judges his friends 
not by their highest or lowest 
points, but by their average levels of 
conduct. If one expects his associates 
to live up to their best moments every 
hour of every day, he will meet with 
disappointments every time he turns 
ground. On the other hand, one who 
forsakes a comrade because of an oc- 
easional unworthy act will soon find 
that he hasn’t a friend in the world. 
There are traces of nobility in all of us, 
‘yet each of us sinks at times to the 
pettyandignoble. That is true of you; 

it ig true of your friends. Among 
t people whcm you know, you will 
find a number who, by and large and 
in the long run, suit you very well. 
As they go along one day after an- 
other, you will find them honorable and 
likeable. They are naturally the ones 
to turn to for companionship. 

But someday one of these friends 
will slip. He will do something that 
you do not approve. He will descend 
to something foolish or unworthy; 
at least so it will seem to you. This 
ii constitute a crisis in the relation- 
ship. If you are shortsighted, you may 
act as if this slip, this deviation from 
his usual course, represented his true 
character. You will cut him cold. 
That is what many people do. They 
are faulty in vision. They act as if 
the present moment were all eternity. 
If a friend disappoints them at this 
moment, they forget the long past; 
the days and years of true friendship 
and affection. They are unmindful 
of the future and of what it may mean 
to them and their friends. They do 
like the immediate act, so they 
fever the ties of friendship. 
ee The wise man 
per and the true friend 
looks backward and 
forward. “I do not 
like what my friend 
has done,” he says. 
“If he were at all 
times as he is to- 
day, I would not en- 
joy my association 
with him. But he 
has not always 
been like this. He 
alities that I liked yesterday 
ast year and the year before. He 
las those qualities. He will have 
i tomorrow and next year and the 
far aiter that. No man’s whole char- 

. and personality are revealed in 
p act or in a single day. Each 
ality is very complex. If I am 
f to know my friend, I must see 
fas he is day after day and year 
3 As I look at him in that 
i find him acceptable. His aver- 
2 ormance is good. Hence I will 
[by him. I will preserve the 
idship, not because I endorse his 

act, not because he is one hun- 
Per cent worthy, but because, on 
ble, he is a good companion.” 
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HARRIS & EWING 


TWO CIO LEADERS, Sidney Hillman and Philip Murray, study a poster issued by 
the CIO’s Political Action Committee 


CIO Loom as Force 


In Fall Election Campaigns 


Political Role of Unions Questioned Again as Federations 
Launch Drives to Swing Congressional Contests 


HE cloud on the political horizon 
represented by the CIO-PAC is 
no bigger than a man’s hand today, 
but only the most hopeful and san- 
guine office-seeker doubts that it will 
grow into a sky-blackening thunder- 
head between now and November.” 
A New York Times commentator 
wrote these words in April when the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
announced the beginning of a cam- 
paign to bring the unorganized 
workers of the South into the union 
fold. He, like many other observers, 
saw this new drive as the opening gun 
in the political battle which a powerful 
section of organized labor will wage 
in the months before Election Day. 
The CIO itself has not tried to hide 
the political meaning of its drive to 
unionize the South. Emil Rieve, na- 
tional vice president of the CIO and 
head of the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America, has said that the campaign 
will be “only 50 per cent successful 
unless we purge Congress of its labor 
haters and rank conservatives.” 
Union leaders have outlined their 
strategy in this way. Organizers are 
trying to sign up workers in the tex- 
tile, lumber, tobacco, food, chemical, 
and utilities industries of the southern 
states. Close on their heels will come 
agents of the CIO’s political arm, .the 
Political Action Committee. The PAC 
representatives will urge the new 
union members to pay their poll taxes, 


to register, and, when Election Day 
comes, to go to the polls and vote. At 
the same time, of course, they will try 
to influence the workers to support the 
candidates the CIO has endorsed. 

But the South is not the only target 
of CIO political efforts. Both the PAC 
and the National Citizens’ Political 
Action Committee—a sister organi- 
zation which includes people outside 
the labor movement as well as mem- 
bers of the ClIO—have made it clear 
that they will work all over the coun- 
try to put into office the men and 
women they consider most friendly to 
labor’s objectives. PAC leaders have 
marked 100 “fighting districts” from 
Mississippi to Minnesota for particu- 
larly hard campaigning. 

Nor is the CIO the only labor group 
which intends to make its influence 
felt at the polls this year. Although 
the American Federation of Labor 
usually plays a less active role in 
politics than the CIO, it too will sup- 
port the candidates who meet with its 
approval. 

Both the CIO and the AFL assert 
organized labor’s right to be active in 
politics, but they disagree on how far 
unions should go in pressing their 
political views, and on the methods 
labor should use to win its objectives. 

CIO leaders say labor should take a 
stand on all political questions and 
work vigorously for the men and 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Bulgarian Pact 
Is Issue at Paris 


Foreign Ministers Take Up the 
Question of Peace for 


Axis Satellite 


NE of the many thorny problems 
which has been under discussion 
by the foreign ministers of the Big 
Four at Paris is the matter of peace 
terms for Bulgaria. Like Hungary, 
Romania, and Finland, Bulgaria was 
one of Hitler’s satellites, though in all 
fairness it must be added that she 
was the first of those satellites to re- 
volt against a pro-Nazi government 
and one of the most valiant in fighting 
her former ally, Germany. Bulgaria 
hopes that her record in the latter 
part of the war will help her in the 
peace-making, but she knows that her 
real ace is the backing of the U.S.S.R. 
Ties of blood and religion as well as 
similarity of language bind the Bul- 
gars and the Russians, and the pro- 
Russian sentiment of the majority of 
Bulgarian people has long been an im- 
portant force in the affairs of south- 
eastern Europe. In 1878, Bulgaria’s 
revolt against her Turkish oppressors 
was about to collapse when Russia in- 
tervened, defeated the Turks and 
forced them to grant Bulgaria the 
right to govern herself. 

Twice within a lifetime, however, 
the Bulgarians have been led by their 
pro-German rulers to side with the 
Slavs’ historic enemies, the Teutons or 
Germans. In 1915 King Ferdinand, 
a former German prince, decided Ger- 
many would win the war and brought 
Bulgaria in on her side in the hope of 
regaining the territories taken from 
him by Greece, Serbia, and Romania. 
His error cost his country dearly, but 
in 1941 his son, King Boris, made a 
similar mistake and joined Hitler. 

Boris did not dare go so far as to 
declare war on Russia, but even so his 
nation seethed with discontent during 
the unpopular conflict. In 1943 he 
died of a heart attack, probably the 
result of poisoning, and the regency 
which took over the government in the 
name of his small son, Simeon, found 
itself powerless to enforce the anti- 
Semitic laws and other fascist meas- 
ures of the Boris regime. The next 
year Russia fought her way into 
Romania and declared war on Bul- 
garia, and in September the pro-Rus- 
sian parties, grouped together under 
the name of “Fatherland Front,” 
were able to seize power in Bulgaria’s 
capital city of Sofia and beg for peace. 

What happened after, that provides 
Bulgaria with her best argument for 
lenient peace terms. Though it was no 
easy matter to make the army change 
sides, especially while civil war raged 
within Bulgaria between communist 
partisans and the troops of anti-com- 
munist officers, the Fatherland Front 
managed to reorganize its forces in 
time to cooperate with the Red Army 
in driving the Nazis out of Yugoslavia. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Bulgaria 


(Concluded from page 1) 


At last Bulgars and Russians were 
fighting on the same side, and the Bul- 
garian troops lived up to the proudest 
military traditions of their people. 

It is on this military assistance to 
the United Nations that Bulgaria will 
base her claim for friendly consider- 
ation when her turn comes at the peace 
table. She hopes that this time she 
will not be saddled with heavy repa- 
rations like those which caused her 
such grief after the disaster of 1918. 
She hopes also that she will not again 
be “humiliated” by having her arma- 
ment limited. More important still, she 
hopes to regain from the Greeks 
her corridor to the Aegean Sea. 

On all these questions Russia sup- 
ports Bulgaria, while France, Britain, 
and the United States tend to take the 
other side. But the only Bulgarian 
issue which seriously divides the Big 
Four is a very different one. It con- 
cerns the degree to which the people 
of Bulgaria are to be free to govern 
themselves and the manner in which 
their elections will be conducted. 

The Fatherland Front in Bulgaria 
began as a coalition of four parties. 
The two which, according to general 
belief, would poll most votes in a fair 
election are the Agrarian National 
Union, a loosely organized peasants’ 
party, and the Social Democratic 
Party, a group of workers, intel- 
lectuals, and civil servants. 

The two smaller parties are the Com- 
munist Party and an association of 
conservative businessmen and former 
army officers called the Zveno National 
Union. These parties gained control 
of the country when the Russian army 
swept into Bulgaria. 


One Election Slate 


Bulgaria’s first general election was 
held in November, 1945. The govern- 
ment ordered that there would be only 
one combined list of candidates for 
the parties comprising the Fatherland 
Front, so the Front won the election 
with ease and the small communist 
and Zveno groups remained in control. 
The Agrarians and the Social Demo- 
crats complained bitterly, for they 
were convinced that if each party had 
submitted its own list of candidates 
the two moderate groups would have 
beaten the alliance of extremists. 

The moderates’ contention was sup- 
ported by the United States and Brit- 
ain. They reminded Russia of the 
Yalta Declaration which Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin had signed on the 
shore of the Black Sea in February, 
1945. In this declaration the three 
great powers promised to assist the 
satellite states in forming democratic 
governments. 
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In Bulgaria’s case, said Britain and 
the United States, this promise was not 
being fulfilled, for the one-slate No- 
vember election did not offer the peo- 
ple a choice of leaders, and the present 
government of the nation had not come 
into being as the result of any truly 
democratic process. They asked that 
Bulgaria make amends for her one- 
sided poll by giving posts of real gmn- 
portance to at least two members of 
opposition parties. This action was 
not taken, and there were sharp words 
between Russia and our country. 

Though the first concern of the pres- 
ent Bulgarian government—like that 
of most other governments—is to keep 
itself in power, the matters of next 
greatest importance are of economic 
improvements and the betterment of 
relations with other states. 

A glance at the economic situation 
shows that it is little short of des- 
perate, for the per capita income is 
only $46 per year—one of the lowest 
in Europe. 

Bulgaria is somewhat smaller than 
New York State and has a population 
of 6,700,000. With no minerals to ex- 
port or to use in manufacturing, she 
has little foreign trade, and more than 
four-fifths of her people live by farm- 
ing. North of the country’s rocky 
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CHANGES IN BULGARIA’S TERRITORY 


BULGARIA, problem for the treaty-makers 


spine, the Balkan Mountains, wheat 
is grown for export and corn for food, 
while the south produces two great 
money crops: tobacco for cigarettes 
and roses for perfume. 

Unfortunately, so much of Bul- 
garia’s surface is mountainous and 
forested that a square mile of arable 
land must support 370 people. And 
though the soil is rich and the farmers 
industrious the yield per acre is very 
poor. Wooden plows, antiquated 
methods, and the small farms (the 
average is under six acres) make it 
impossible to use the land efficiently. 


Income Must Double 


Realizing that the income of the 
people must at the very least be 
doubled, the government of the Father- 
land Front has taken steps to improve 
economic conditions. Tobacco is 
worth nearly as much as all other ex- 
ports put together, so the government 
established a monopoly which gives 
the state full control over its sale. 
While the war was still on, a trade 
pact was concluded with the Soviet 
Union in the hope that expanded com- 
merce with her big neighbor would 
take care of Bulgaria until her normal 
export markets—Britain, France, and 
Germany—were available. 
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But the government’s most drastic 
reform had to be given up for the time 
being. In order to increase produc. 
tion through the improvement of agri- | 
cultural methods, a law “for the co / 
operative cultivation of the soil” was 
enacted late in 1944. This measure 
might have proved beneficial if it had 
been given a fair trial, but the ruth- 
less steps taken to enforce it and the 
peasants’ fear that it constituted a 
step toward communist collective 
farming, created an opposition » 
strong that the experiment was aban- 
doned. ‘The idea behind the plan was 
for farmers to buy and use equipment 
on a cooperative basis. 

In the field of foreign relations, the 
Fatherland Front government is 
handicapped by the fact that Bulgaria 
is regarded as a defeated state. To 
make matters worse, the country’s fre- 
quent wars with its neighbors have left 
it many border disputes. 

Recently progress has been made in | 
settling the disputes and_bringint 
friendlier relations with neighboring 
countries. Romania’s return of South- 
ern Dobruja to Bulgaria has settled 
the argument there. Similarly, the 
Bulgarians have returned the ares 
given Boris by Hitler; and Bulgaria 
has signed a pact with Yugoslavia 
On the other hand, Bulgaria’s 1 
have access to the Aegean p 
friendship with Greece, and 
Bulgaria has been cool to Turkey. 

Needless to say,. it can hardlj 
mere coincidence that the nations: 
which Bulgaria has patched 1 
differences—Romania and Y 
—are now Russia’s satellites, 
the neighbors with which she 
on bad terms are friendlier wit 
western countries than with | 
So long as the communist-dom 
Fatherland Front remains in PD 
the policies of Bulgaria will prot 
continue to be aligned with thos 
the Soviet Union. What ; 
the results of a genuinely free 
tion, no one really knows. 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
poge are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERI- 
aN OBSERVER. ) 


“Big Corporations Grow Bigger,” by 
Marquis Childs, the Washington 
Post. 


v The war increased the concentration 

of the ownership of industry. Re- 
cent studies show that two-thirds of 
all manufacturing facilities are oper- 
ated by 250 giant corporations. 

During the war the top 100 corpora- 
tions spent 66 per cent of all govern- 
ment funds provided by the federal 
government for research. This gave 
the 100 giants a tremendous com- 
petitive advantage in the postwar 
market, for most wartime scientific 
advances have peacetime uses. 

Thanks to the way the tax laws were 
written, the giants had another com- 
petitive advantage during the war, 
for they could spend millions in war 
profits on advertising and avoid taxa- 
tin. Thus they were able to keep 
their brand names before the public. 
Smaller companies did not have the 
government contracts to enable them 
to do this. 

In an inflationary spiral the giants 
survive, for they have reserves to 
weather the storm. In the boom-to- 
bust cycle, they grow even larger, for 
during the “bust” small businesses go 
under. 

One of the great perils of this con- 
centration is that the government 
must intervene to balance the situa- 
tion. To match the concentration of 
economic power in the hands of the 
corporations, you have a concentra- 
tion of political and economic power 
in the trade unions. The ultimate 
end of the struggle between them is 
the control of both by the state. 

America has prided itself on pro- 
viding freedom of opportunity for all. 
If it continues to give this opportu- 
nity, it must fight great concentration 
of power and resources. We must en- 
force the anti-trust laws, and we must 
have action by the government along 
the lines of the Tennessee Valley Au- 


thority, which establishes regional 
rather than federal initiative and 
control. 


“Secrecy or Science?” by S. A. Goud- 
smit, Science Illustrated. 


Scientists forget nationality, color, 
and creed when they want to achieve 
‘good results. World-wide pooling of 
knowledge is the principal factor in 
scientific progress. Often the indi- 
vidual scientist’s work is just one step 
in a new direction. The final dis- 
covery or invention is usually the re- 
sult of many people’s efforts. 



























































































































GALLOWAY 


A CHEMIST at work in his laboratory 





Most scientists enjoy meeting other 
scientists and exchanging ideas with 
them. Astronomers hold international 
meetings at which no papers at all 
are presented, but where informal dis- 
cussion is encouraged. Travelling fel- 
lowships have made it possible for 
physicists to get acquainted with each 
other and have sped the solution of 
many basic problems. 

During the war, German scientists 
had to work alone. They spent time 
in experiments that other countries 
had already proved impossible. They 
could not be sure of success, and their 
uncertainty delayed their research. 
The job was too big for so few people. 
The Allied physicists, working to- 
gether, were more certain of success, 
and could therefore work more ef- 
ficiently. 

All scientists hope that the wartime 
restrictions placed on exchange of 
their findings will be dropped in 
peacetime. Charles Kettering, head 
of the General Motors research labora- 
tories, has said, ‘‘When you lock the 
laboratory door, you lock out more 
than you lock’ in.” It is difficult 
to keep scientific discoveries secret. 
Progress will come more quickly if 
we permit freedom of cooperation in 
scientific discovery. 


“Twilight of India’s Splendor,” by 
Sonia Tomara, the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

India’s progress for freedom will 
lessen the picturesque beauty of the 
maharajas’ splendor. This splendor 
has delighted tourists, but it has little 
right to existence in the harsh reality 
of the 20th century. 

India’s emergence as an independ- 
ent and federated state means the de- 
cline in the power and prosperity of 
the Indian princes, who enjoy a wealth 
based on the poverty and ignorance 
of their subjects. Gandhi, Nehru, 
and other leaders of the National Con- 
gress Party want the feudal poten- 
tates to disappear completely. But 
it is not easy to break the pattern 
of life which goes back thousands of 
years and has continued under 200 
years of British domination. Many 
Indian princes still have fabulous 
wealth. With money it is always pos- 
sible to buy and equip armies, espe- 
cially in a country where abject pov- 
erty prevails. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY PHOTO 
THE TAJ MAHAL, one of the world’s most beautiful shrines, is also a monument 
to the “wonderland” in which India’s princes have lived 


The fight between India’s progres- 
sive men and her feudal lords may be 
hard. Congress leaders will have to 
proceed wisely and perhaps slowly. 
A British White Paper, which offers 
a solution to the Indian problem, says 
plainly that the princes must work 
with the rest of India. Clearly the 
new India will mean changes in the 
princes’ wonderland. 


“The Beam in Our Own Eye,” by 
Clyde Eagleton, Harper's. 


Criticize Russia all you want; but 
before blaming others for the lack 
of peace and security in the world, 
ask yourself what the American peo- 
ple are doing to build trust among 
nations. 

Loudly protesting British use of 
armed forces in Greece and Indonesia 
and accusing Russia of using her 
forces in Iran to spread communism 
there, we ourselves might be charged 
with using our forces to defeat com- 
munism and uphold our capitalistic 
system in China. No one is shouting 
that American possessions should be 
internationalized, though we readily 
recommend trusteeships for British, 
French, and Dutch colonial posses- 
sions. We reserve, in the interest of 
our national safety, our right to ex- 
clusive control of the Panama Canal; 
yet we expect Russia to accept inter- 
national supervision of the Darda- 
nelles. 

In theory we are committed to col- 
lective security through the United 
Nations, but all our actions indicate 
reliance upon national strength. 

There is no use asking what Russia 
will do, for that depends upon what 
we do. We must choose a definite and 
consistent policy and support it. The 
United Nations cannot be made strong 
unless the United States takes the 
lead. 


“Reading America’s Palm,” by Ver- 
gil D. Reed, Nation’s Business. 


Most Americans have the wrong 
picture of themselves and their coun- 
try. They think we are a young peo- 
ple; that most of us live in growing 


cities or on farms in growing states;. 


that most Americans work in factories 
or on farms; and that a majority are 
the children or grandchildren of im- 
migrants from Europe. 


Statistics belie every one of these 
beliefs. The average age of Ameri- 
cans has jumped from 16 to 30 in re- 
cent years—we are no longer a nation 
of young people. We are still a grow- 
ing nation, but most of our big cities 
are losing population. More than half 
our states are losing population, too. 

The service industries—trade, trans- 
portation, communications—claim 
twice as many workers as industry or 
farming. And we are no longer the 
melting pot we were a generation ago. 
Most children today are born of Amer- 
ican -parents, not of recent immigrants. 

Besides correcting our ideas about 
ourselves as we are today, statistics 
can tell us what we will probably be 
like in the future. If present trends 
continue, our population will reach a 
peak of about 150 million in 1980, 
then start to decline. Families will 
be smaller, and there will be a larger 
proportion of old people in the popula- 
tion. Relatively fewer of us will live 
on farms or in huge cities; suburbs 
and small cities will grow. 

These changes will bring with them 
changes in our way of life. We will 
probably become more ‘conservative 
politically. More of our incomes will 
go to finance social security for our 
old people. Even the kind of products 
we manufacture will change as our 
population alters. 


“What About Foreign Movies?” by 

Laurence Olivier, This Week. 

For a long time movies have been 
an American product. Hollywood has 
been called the film capital of the 
world. But now other countries are 





COURTESY THE LITTLE THEATRE, WASHINGTON, D, C 


ONE OF THE BEST of the foreign films 
is Open City, produced in Italy after the 
liberation of Rome. 


beginning to produce movies which 
people everywhere wish to see, and 
these films are not just like Holly- 
wood productions. F 

If movies are to be a force in art 
and a force for world peace, each of 
the major nations must have a film 
industry of its own which will reflect 
the customs and thought of its own 
people. The films must be made so 
well that they will be welcomed by 
movie-goers in other countries. 

All people do not like the same 
things. Different subjects and ap- 
peals will bring a new audience to 
the movie theater. The work of for- 
eign producers will be worthwhile if 
people here like fine foreign pictures. 

Perhaps competition from other 
countries will help Hollywood raise 
its own film standards. At any rate, 
more foreign movies will give us an- 
other chance to understand each other 
better. 
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The Story of the Week 


Mihailovitch on Trial 


The Yugoslavian leader Draja Mi- 
hailovitch, whose guerrilla fighters 
warred against the Nazi in 1941, is on 
trial for his life. Those who have 
brought him to trial say that actually 
he did not fight the Nazi, but that he 
collaborated with him and used the 
war as an excuse to fight the com- 
munists in his own country. They say, 
too, that Great Britain and the United 
States encouraged Mihailovitch to op- 
pose the communists. ; 

The story behind the trial, which 
has focused international attention on 
Yugoslavia, is a complicated one. It 
is also a story we have often heard in 
connection with other Balkan states. 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


MIHAILOVITCH hears himself charged 


with treason 


Inside Yugoslavia two elements have 
struggled for control of the govern- 
ment—the communists and the more 
conservative groups. The communists 
are now in power, but while this in- 
ternal struggle has gone on, the major 
powers have accused one another of 
taking too great an interest in the 
smaller country’s affairs. We say 
Russia has given too much support to 
the communists, and Russia says that 
we and the British have opposed them. 

Both struggles, the internal and the 
external, are apparent at the trial. 
Mihailovitch denies that he collabo- 
rated with the Nazi or that he fought 
his own countrymen. He says, how- 
ever, that American and British offi- 
cers “encouraged him to fight the 
communists.” 

Testimony given at Mihailovitch’s 
trial -will probably not do great harm 
to the already strained relations be- 
tween the Big Three. Certainly, how- 
ever, it will not help them. Meanwhile 
it is generally thought that Mihailo- 
vitch is doomed, and that he will be 
judged a traitor to his country. 


Whither Prices? 


The possibility that price control 
will continue in effective form seems 
remote as this paper goes to press. 
Both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives have passed legislation 
continuing the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in name, while calling for the 
removal of controls over many items. 
Within the next few days, the two 
Houses may agree on “decontrol” leg- 
islation; or they may fail to pass any 
law and let OPA lapse altogether. 


Whichever action is taken, it seems 
assured that price control as it was 
known during the war will have ended 
when this paper reaches its readers. 
- People who have supported price 
control say that a sharp increase in 
prices is now inevitable. They predict 
inflation and another wave of strikes. 
The strikes, they say, will come as 
labor finds that its recently won wage 
increases have been wiped out by the 
increases in prices. 

Opponents of price control view the 
future with greater optimism. The 
controls, they say, have limited profits 
and held up production. Now that 
the law of supply and demand can op- 
erate freely, they argue, production 
will get under way, and the abundance 
of new goods will act to keep prices 
down. They say, however, that prices 
may rise temporarily until production 
gets started. 

The next few months will tell which 
of these prophecies is correct. Mean- 
while merchants over the country are 
warning the business world against 
pushing prices too high. They remem- 
ber the “buyers’ strike” after World 
War I, when the public simply refused 
to buy. Today merchants report that 
the public is again beginning to balk 
at high prices, particularly on items 
they do not actually need. The move- 
ment of prices, and the public’s reac- 
tion to them can easily determine the 
path of our prosperity in the next few 
years. 


Straws in the Wind 


Primary elections, in which the prin- 
cipal parties choose their candidates 
for the major contests, are being 
closely studied this summer. Political 
observers are watching especially to 
see whether the “conservatives” or the 
“liberals” in each party are the 
stronger. They are also testing the 
strength of the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee—a group organized to 
bring out the labor vote, and to sup- 
port candidates who support labor. 
The primaries are being studied 
further for signs of a trend toward 
isolationism in the United States. 

Several primary elections have 
shown interesting results in recent 
weeks. In Nebraska the isolationists, 
those who would have us take little 
part in world affairs, recently won a 
victory. There Harold Stassen, him- 





IN THREE WISE FOOLS, Miss O’Brien takes charge of three bachelors 





self a potential candidate for the 
Republican Presidential nomination 
in 1948, supported a man who stood 
for our taking a larger part in world 
affairs. This man was defeated, and 
his defeat is said to show not only that 
the Republicans in Nebraska are 
swinging toward isolationism, but also 
that they do not look favorably on 
Mr. Stassen as a candidate for the 
Presidency. 

In California the present governor, 
Earl Warren, won the nomination for 
a second term as governor on both the 
Democratic and Republican tickets. He 
was opposed by the CIO-PAC, but had 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
support. In Alabama, James Folsom, 
who had the endorsement if not the 
enthusiastic support of the CIO-PAC, 
won the Democratic nomination for 
the governorship. 

These isolated elections do not allow 
us to say that labor is strong or weak, 
or that isolationism is growing. They 
are rather straws in the wind on which 
the political experts will base their 
strategy in elections to come. 


Three Wise Fools 


Young screen actress Margaret 
O’Brien stars as a little Irish girl with 
a brogue in her newest picture, Three 
Wise Fools. Laughs and tears from 
the audience will accompany those on 
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TELEVISING BASEBALL. This television operator, with his “Man from Mars” 
machinery, is “shooting” a recent game between the New York Yankees and the 
Cleveland Indians. 


the screen as Margaret attempts to 
bring sunshine into the lives of three 
self-centered bachelors, played by 
Lionel Barrymore, Lewis Stone, and 
Edward Arnold. 

This is a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pie. 
ture. Also in its cast are Ray Collins, 
Jane Darwell, Charles Dingle, Harry 
Davenport, and Thomas Mitchell. 


Spanish Issue 


Although the 51 United Nations can- 
not decide whether the regime of 
Franco in Spain is a “menace to world 
peace,” the Franco government con- 
tinues to be a problem to them. 

Some weeks ago a committee of the 
Security Council went over huge quan- 
tities of evidence for and against 
Franco. As a result of its study, the 
committee recommended that the 
Council “condemn” the Franco regime, 
and that it urge Franco to withdraw 
voluntarily, allowing the Spanish 
people to set up a democratic govern 
ment. The committee recommended 
further that, if Franco is still in power 
by September, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations should ask UN 
member nations to break off relations 
with Spain. 

Since these recommendations were 





made, the Security Council has argued 
over what action, if any, should be 
taken. When the committee’s reporl) 
was finally voted on by the Couneil, 
Russia vetoed the recommendations. " 
Russia insists upon immediate and 
decisive action against Franco, but 
the United States and Britain have 
wanted to go more slowly. It now ap 
pears that a stalemate on the question 
has again been reached. 


Streamlining Congress 


Congress is now in the midst d 
plans for a general housecleaning of 
its own methods and procedures. Hat 
ing passed the Senate, the La Follette 
bill for reorganizing congressional pi 
cedure is being debated in the House 








of Representatives. 

One important step Congress wil 
take if the House passes the La Follett 
bill is to cut down on the number of 
committees in each house. As things 
stand now, there are 33 committee 
in the Senate and 48 in the Hous 
This means that most congressmen 
senators must serve on several 
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Often it means that they have 
more work than they can do—much of 
jt unnecessary work which duplicates 
ghat members of other committees are 
doing. Under the La Follette bill, the 
genate would have 16 committees and 
the House 12. 

Another important provision of the 
pill would give members of Congress 
4 $5,000-a-year salary raise. With 
heir present $10,000 annual salaries, 
most congressmen and senators have 
found that they cannot make ends 
meet. Higher living costs, plus the ex- 

s of official entertaining, cam- 
activities, charitable contribu- 
tions, and travel have made congres- 
gonal salaries inadequate, even with 
the extra $210-a-month expense allow- 
a the members of Congress 
receive. 


flight of the Mufti 


The flight of the Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem from Paris adds the fantasy 
of the “Arabian Nights” to an im- 
portant international question. The 
Mufti, whose name is Haj Amin el 
Husseini, is a colorful figure whose 
actions and whereabouts are closely 
watched by the Allies. As a political 
and religious leader of the Arabs, he 
is said to have “‘made a career” of op- 
posing the Jews. In 1937, riots which 
he inspired threatened to lead to civil 
war in Palestine, and the British ban- 
ished him from the country. 

During the Second World War, the 
Mufti worked with the Axis and 
against the Allies in the Middle East. 
At the end of the war he was cap- 
tured by the Allies. Supposedly held 
a prisoner in France, the Mufti lived 


well while there, with two Arab secre- 


t INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
PROTESTS. This Japanese mother tells 
the assembled crowd she cannot feed her 
family on the rations allowed her. 


taries and a staff of French servants 
to wait on him. 

At the time of the escape, the Allies 
were wondering whether or not to try 
the Mufti as a war criminal. Evidence 
seemed to show that he not only had 
stirred up feeling against the Allies, 
but also that he had committed trea- 
80n against his own country by telling 
Germany and Italy that he would turn 
over the Arab world to them “when 
they won the war.” 

Shortly after his disappearance 
from Paris, the Grand Mufti showed 
up in Cairo. He has asked King 
Farouk of Egypt for sanctuary, and 
the king has received him favorably. 
As long as he stays there he cannot be 
tried by the Allies. The Allies are 





further worried, for while in Egypt, 
Haj Amin el Husseni may still lead 
the Arab fight against Jewish migra- 
tions to Palestine. 


Service Merger Plan 


President Truman’s program for 
merging the armed services into a uni- 
fied defense force is still being buf- 
feted back and forth in Congress. Al- 
though compromises have settled most 
points of disagreement in the plan, 
two important provisions remain con- 
troversial. 

One is the provision that a single 
cabinet officer—a Secretary of Com- 
mon Defense—be placed in charge of 
national defense. Opponents of this 
idea want to keep separate War and 
Navy secretaries and perhaps add a 
third for the Air Force. They feel 
that a special coordinator should be 


‘appointed to assure smooth teamwork 


among the services. 

The second problem is the Navy’s 
air arm. The President wants to see 
all military planes under the control of 
a separate air force. Navy officials 
and their supporters want to keep cer- 
tain types of planes under Navy direc- 
tion. 

Originally, the President’s plan 
called for a single commander-in-chief 
to head all the armed forces. But 
Navy resistance to this idea persuaded 
the President to endorse a continua- 
tion of the present system—a system 
which gives supreme power to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Another provi- 
sion which has been changed concerns 
the Marine Corps. According to the 
first plan, there would be no fleet 
marine force to support Navy opera- 
tions on shore. As the plan stands 
now, the Marines will remain a real 
fighting force trained for amphibious 
warfare. 


Faster, Faster 


Speeds of 300 miles per hour are be- 
coming commonplace as the new. four- 
motored commercial airliners take to 
flight. Jet-propelled military planes 
make routine flights at more than 500 
miles per hour. Beyond this, however, 
there is constant talk of planes which 
will fly at 1,000 miles per hour. _While 
airmen are confident that such a speed 
can be reached, they admit there is a 
barrier which has held them back. 

That barrier is the speed of sound. 
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GERMANY’S ARMY VEHICLES, used during World War II, are being sold to 
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Some pilots have approached this 
speed, a speed of approximately 750 
miles per hour. Few, however, have 
lived to tell of their experience, for in 
going that fast a plane becomes un- 
manageable and plummets to the 
ground. Aviation experts think that 
once they find a way to break through 
this barrier, they can fly safely at 800 
or 1,000 miles per hour. 

Elaborate tests will be made in Cali- 
fornia this summer to see whether man 
can push through to supersonic speed 
(to speeds faster than sound). A spe- 
cial plane has been built for the tests, 
and every precaution is being taken to 
protect the pilot. If as he begins to fly 
at 750 miles per hour, the pilot finds 
his plane shaking violently and feels it 
is going to fall roaring to earth, he 
will push a button and be thrown out 
of the plane by a device similar to 
that illustrated in this paper last 
week. (See THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
for June 24, page 7.) 

Even if the plane is lost, the pilot 
will have gained information valuable 
for future tests, and aviation scientists 
have determined to experiment until 
they succeed. 


Aid for the Blind 


Close your eyes tightly and look 
into the darkness for a moment. Paul 
A. Zahl, writing in the Atlantic, asks 
us to do this in order to understand 
the “almost hopeless desperation of 
blindness.” Blindness, he says, was so 
terrible to the ancients that they fre- 
quently put out their enemies’ eyes, 
thinking this a punishment worse 
than death. 


We sympathize with the blind, but 
here in the 20th century we have done 
relatively little to help them. We 
offer only Braille, trained dogs, and a 
few gadgets, none of which work well. 
Mr. Zahl asks, “Is there not more we 
can do?” 

A committee including psycholo- 
gists, physicists, and an otologist (one 
trained in the study of the ear) is at 
work on the problem. It wants first 
to find a way for the blind to be able 
to walk about freely. Then it wants 
to enable the blind to read ordinary 
print. 

The night-flying bat gives the best 
clue for helping the blind walk in 
safety. The bat is blind, but it flies 
about, avoiding obstacles by sending 
out high-pitched sounds which are re- 
flected back to it. The scientists hope 
to adapt this principle for the blind, 
but many obstacles have to be met. 
The scientists only say, “Sure, it looks 
tough. But the bats do it.” 

To make it possible for the blind 
to read, the committee hopes to de- 
velop a pen-like device which could be 
run along a line of print and change 
the print to sound. One such machine 
was invented in England, but with it 
a person could read only at the speed 
of a first-grader. 

When will the committee be ready 
with its aids? The answer is not 
known. There are yet many prob- 
lems. But with the progress in other 
branches of science, Mr. Zahl and the 
men working on the problem feel their 
solution will surely be found before 
too long. 


How Do You Rate? 


Residents of the nation’s capital 
flunked a test on key public officials 
given them recently by the Washington 
Post. Check yourself against the 
Washingtonians, who, incidentally, 
should be well informed when it comes 
to governmental affairs. 

What position is held by each of the 
following men: Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Omar Bradley, Clinton P. Anderson, 
Chester Bowles, Wilson Wyatt, and 
John Snyder? 

In order they are: Director General 
of UNRRA, Veterans’ Administrator, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Director 
of Economic Stabilization, National 
Housing Administrator, and Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

If you got more than three you did 
better than most people of Washing- 
ton who were questioned. Three is 
average. But if you got only one or 
two, you should hastily, but care- 
fully, review your recent issues of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
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C1O-PAC 


TYPICAL of the CIO-PAC drive to get out the labor vote are the drawings on this page 


Labor’s Role in Politics 


(Concluded from page 1) 


parties it approves. Walter Reuther, 
president of the CIO’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers, put it this way: 
“Organized labor can no longer afford 
to operate as a narrow pressure group 
concerned only with its own interests. 
The test of democratic trade unionism 
in a democratic society must be its 
willingness to lead the fight for the 
welfare of the whole community.” 

The CIO policy stems from the view 
that, in the last analysis, the working- 
man’s welfare depends on the welfare 
of the country at large. Hence he 
must keep the whole national picture 
in mind when he casts his ballot. This 
means adopting a full-scale political 
platform, covering both foreign and 
domestic affairs. It also means judg- 
ing candidates and parties on their 
total records instead of measuring 
them solely by their position on issues 
which affect labor directly, although 
their labor records are naturally of 
primary importance. 

Thinking in these terms, the CIO 
backed President Roosevelt enthusi- 
astically in the 1944 campaign. When 
it took sides in congressional and state 
elections, it backed the Democratic 
party in most cases. 

This year, however, it will cut across 
party lines freely. According to PAC 
President Sidney Hillman, local lead- 
ers will be the ones to decide which 
candidates and parties to support. The 
general program of the national 
PAC, however, will be used as a yard- 
stick for choosing between rival men 
and groups. 

The present platform of the PAC 
is much like the one it favored in 1944. 
In foreign affairs, it calls for whole- 
hearted international cooperation and 
Big Three unity first of all. It also 
urges international control of the 
atomic bomb and gradual disarmament 
for all nations. PAC members want to 
see the United States adopt a firm 
policy toward Spain and Argentina 
and they want the government to give 
its support to the colonial peoples who 
are struggling for independence. 

Domestically, the PAC stands for a 
continuation of President Roosevelt’s 
New Deal program. Full employment 
guarantees, national health insurance, 
price control, and wide benefits for 
veterans are among the measures most 


strongly advocated by PAC spokesmen. 

One difference between the AFL 
and CIO is that the AFL believes 
unions should consider only those 
issues which affect labor directly when 
they decide which candidate or party 
to support. If a candidate has a good 
labor record, he should be supported; 
if he has been unfriendly to labor, he 
should be opposed. AFL spokesmen 
argue that the CIO often works 
against labor’s best interests by trying 
to influence broad government policy. 
They say the CIO has sometimes op- 
posed men with good labor records 
because of their position on other 
questions. 

Keeping to this pattern, the AFL 
unions carry on their political ac- 
tivities individually. At election time, 
local political committees are set up 
to help get out the vote and promote 
the election of locally favored candi- 
dates. But there is no centrally or- 
ganized campaign for one particular 
candidate or party—in other words, 
the AFL has nothing equivalent to 
CIO’s PAC. 


How PAC Functions 


The CIO, on the other hand, has a 
highly streamlined national organiza- 
tion to carry on its political activities. 
The central PAC and NCPAC do much 
more than outright campaigning. 
They also do a great deal of work to 
show their members how to win and 
use political power for themselves. 

The national organizations of the 
two groups, which have offices in the 
same building and work closely with 
each other, train local units in such 
matters as canvassing voters, gaining 
publicity, influencing primary elec- 
tions, and sending delegates to state 
and national party conventions. 

It is still too soon to judge the real 
effectiveness of the PAC. No one can 
tell exactly how important a contribu- 
tion the organization made to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s victory in 1944, and 
there has been no real test case so far 
this year. The PAC has been active 
in a few primary elections, but in no 
case have the results proved much one 
way or the other. Somtimes the PAC 
candidate won, sometimes not. Each 
time, however, there were so many 
other forces at work that the impact of 





the PAC remained open to question. 

Yet labor’s influence may be of 
critical importance in November. This 
year’s election, which will bring the 
entire House of Representatives and 
a third of the Senate before the voters, 
promises to be a close race. The Re- 
publicans need to win only 26 new seats 
in the House to gain control of that 
body. Since the Democrats hold some 
84 congressional districts by a margin 
of less than 10 per cent, there will be 
hard-fought contests in many areas— 
contests in which the labor vote might 
swing the balance. 

For this reason, labor’s political ac- 
tivities are once more a subject of 
controversy up and down the land. 
Many people feel that too much politi- 
cal activity on labor’s part will weaken 
our traditional two-party system and 
split the nation into hostile economic 
groups. Others say that it is only 
natural and right for labor to take the 
fight for its interests into the political 
arena. Supporters of this view con- 
tend that business and industrial or- 
ganizations engage in political ac- 
tivities and that labor groups have 
the same right to do so. 

Controversies over labor’s role in 
politics are as old as the labor move- 
ment itself, for labor groups have been 
a political force ever since the days 
of the first unions. Earlier in labor’s 
history, many union leaders looked 
upon the ballot as an even more potent 
weapon than the strike and threw their 
energies into efforts to form workers’ 
political parties. But the groups they 
formed were never very successful. 
Gradually, unionists turned to other 
methods of political action. 

Shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury, the AFL announced the “non- 
partisan policy” which was to govern 
its political activities for many years. 
A report delivered at the 1906 AFL 
convention said: “We will stand by our 
friends and administer a stinging re- 
buke to men or parties who are either 
indifferent, negligent or hostile and, 
whenever opportunity affords, secure 
the election of intelligent, honest, 
earnest trade union officials.” 

The AFL laid aside its non-partisan 
policy in 1924 to support the Progres- 
sive Party headed by Senator LaFol- 
lette. With its defeat, however, the 
AFL went back to its old policy of 
backing men from all parties who 
showed themselves to be friends of 
labor. 

It was not until 1936 that organized 
labor struck out again toward new 
methods of political action. In that 
year, Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
was set up with the sponsorship of 
John L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman. 
The League, backed by the new-born 
CIO but opposed by the AFL, jumped 
on the bandwagon for President 
Roosevelt and worked vigorously to 
elect all New Deal candidates. 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League was 
active in both the 1936 and 1940 cam- 
paigns. In 1943, however, it gave way 
to the CIO Political Action Committee 
which has since been the most active 
political organ of the labor movement. 
From time to time, both AFL and CIO 
leaders have urged a third party to 
press the political views of workers and 
farmers, but at present a majority feel 
they can be most effective within the 
framework of the two-party system. 

Now as in other years, the contro- 
versy over labor’s political activities 
centers on the question of spending 
for political purposes. A number of 
laws limit union campaign spending. 
The Hatch Act forbids any individual 
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$5,000 to the campaign chest of any 
party or candidate. The Smith-Cop. 
nally Act of 1943 goes even furthe, 
and bars unions from making any ¢op. 
tribution whatever to promote the elgg. 
tion of a federal official. 

In 1944, the CIO stayed within the 
letter of these laws but still manageg 
to spend a total of $1,300,000 throug) 
the PAC and the NCPAC. The Pagy 
itself confined its activities to state 
and local elections and to “educationa}” 
work designed to train its members jp 
the most effective methods of politica) 
action. The NCPAC, which is no 
officially a labor group, was able to 
spend money for campaign purposes 
directly. 

This year, as in 1944, the PAC js 
asking for one-dollar contributions 
from each of the 5,500,000 CIO mem. 
bers. The NCPAC hopes to match this 
sum with contributions from sympa. 
thizers outside the labor movement. 


or group to contribute more thap 


AFL Campaign Spending 


The possibility that the AFL will 
also invest heavily in political activity 
this fall was foreshadowed when A. F. 
Whitney, president of the Brotherhoog © 
of Railway Trainmen, threatened to 
spend $2,500,000 to defeat the cop- 
gressemen who voted for President 
Truman’s emergency strike control 
bill. Other AFL unions are already 
collecting contributions from their 
members to prepare for the campaign 
ahead. 

In 1944, labor groups were sharply 
criticized for evading the spirit of 
laws against campaign spending even 
when they obeyed the letter. Some 
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congressmen wanted the Department 
of Justice to prosecute the PAC, but f 
Attorney General Biddle contended | 
that their activities were completely 
within the law. 

PAC supporters argued that bi 
of their work was educational. 
claimed that they were within # 
rights in publicizing their ica 
views. If the law were taken to mel 
that they could not do this, 
argued, it would be a violation off 
guarantee of free speech. B 

The PAC claimed further tha 
did nothing other groups were 
doing. Organizations like the ? 
tional Association of Manufactul 
also maintain expensive educat 
campaigns which publicize 
litical opinions. a 

Congressional committees are 8 
preparing to _ investigate : 
spending in the 1946 campaign. #4 
will make recommendations for ché 
in January of next year. If there: 

a great many abuses by either #2 
or other groups, new rules gover 

campaign expenditures will pro 
be adopted in time for the President™ 
race of 1948. ‘ 
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FTER months of planning and 

preparation, the stage is set in 

the far-off Pacific Ocean for the tests 

of the atomic bomb. As we go to 

press, the exact date for the first test 

has been set for July 1, weather con- 
ditions permitting. 

Two tests are being planned for the 
weapon during this year. The first 
will consist of the explosion of a bomb 
in the air above an assembled fleet of 
ships. In the second test, scheduled for 
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THE TESTS will take place here 


a later date, a bomb will be detonated 
at sea level, or just below it, among a 
group of ships. Still in doubt is the 
status of a third proposed test, that of 
exploding an atomic missle far under- 
water. 

The idea for these tests began to jell 
shortly after the war with Japan was 
vended. The Navy was anxious to try 
out the new and terrible instrument 
of destruction which played such an 
important part in shortening the war 
in the Pacific. Each of the three pre- 
vious times the bomb was set off, it 
was directed against land masses. 
Naval experts wanted to see what 
would happen if the atom unleashed its 
force on ships. 

The plans for the project—Opera- 
tion Crossroads—were drawn up and 
Congressional approval obtained. The 
site for the experiment was chosen— 
Bikini Atoll, a tiny group of islands 
in the western part of the Marshall 
Chain. The 167 inhabitants of Bikini, 
the only inhabited island in the groun, 
agreed to cooperate with the United 
States in the test and were moved by 
the Navy to Rongerik Island, 125 miles 





































































































to the east of the atom island. The 
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ships which were to become guinea 
pigs were selected. Some were cap- 
tured German and Japanese warships; 
some were American vessels. Today, 
after these and multitudinous other 


details have been worked out, the 
tests are ready to begin. 
Operations Crossroads is being 


staged by the Joint Army-Navy Task 
Force One. It is a combined service 
venture, commanded by Vice Admiral 
W. H. P. Blandy, Major General W. E. 
Kepner, Rear Admiral W. S. Parsons, 
and Major General A. A. McAuliffe. 
In addition to the military personnel 
who are participating in the tests, 
civilian experts from the realm of 
science have helped in the planning of 
the experiment and will be on hand to 
study the results of the blast. 

The ships which will be the target 
for the tests number 100 and include 
such varied types as battleships, air- 
craft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, 
submarines, and smaller kinds of ships. 
Some 139 airplanes will have a part in 
Operation Crossroads. In addition are 
123 “operational ships,” which will be 
stationed from ten to twenty miles 
away from the target. From these, 
Crossroads spectators will observe the 
test. 

The day on which Operation Cross- 
roads executes its first test will be 
selected by the chief weather forecas- 
ter. He is waiting for a day in which 
the elements are just right. He has 
reported that if cloud formations are 
of a certain character, the blast and 
resulting radio-activity are likely to 
force these clouds into precipitation. 
If it rains immediately after the test, 


. scientists will be limited in the types 


of data which they can obtain. 

A single B-29 will take the bomb— 
one of the type dropped on Nagasaki— 
to the target area, drop it, and fly 
away while the missile floats down by 
parachute.. The crew of that bomber, 
as well as the observers on operational 
ships, will wear special goggles to 
protect their eyes and other scientifi- 
cally designed clothing. As soon as 
the bomb has exploded, four pilotless 
B-17’s, guided by remote radio control, 
will drone through the rising mass of 
smoke to test the result of the radio- 
active particles on aircraft. 

As soon after the blast as is con- 
sidered feasible and safe, Navy heli- 


DIRECTORS OF BIKINI TESTS. Left to right, Major General W. E. Kepner, Vice 


- P. Blandy, Rear Admiral W. S. Parsons, and Major General A. C. 


Military Leaders Are Ready for Atom-Bomb Test 


Tiny Bikini Atoll to Feel Full Fury of the All-Important Experiment 





PRESS ASSOCIATION 


RADIO-CONTROLLED CAMERAS will photograph the atomic tests at Bikini 


copters will descend to almost sea level 
and scoop up samples of the water in 
the target zone. At a still later in- 
terval, shore parties will go out from 
the observation ships to inspect the 
atom island and the target ships. 

The scientific instruments which 
will be used to measure the effects of 
the atomic blast are numerous and 
varied. There are gauges which will 
indicate air pressure, wind velocity, 
temperature, and radio activity. These 
have been planted in a number of dif- 
ferent spots throughout the target 
area on the theory that if one set of 
indicators is obliterated by the ex- 
plosion, there will be more in other 
areas which may survive and register 
the valuable information. 

Radio and television equipment will 
play a vital part in the tests. A “live” 
microphone is to be placed on one of 
the target ships and listeners in the 
United States will have a chance to 
hear an atomic explosion if all goes 
well. Television cameras are rigged 
up near the target zone and will 
automatically’ be set in operation. 
This will enable the observers on ships 
ten miles distant to witness an atomic 
blast at close range. 

After the test is completed, there 
will be much on board the target ships 
and on the island itself to claim the 
attention of those participating in 
Operation Crossroads. On the ships 
will be almost 5,000 animals. White 
rats, goats, pigs, and some other small 
animals are to be placed throughout 
the ships—some on deck, some below 
in engine rooms, and at other strategic 
places where, in time of combat, mem- 
bers of the ship’s crew would be sta- 
tioned. The animals will be fastened 
in place and “dressed” for the occa- 
sion. Some will wear a Navy-devel- 
oped anti-flash suit and will have 
special preparations smeared on their 
skins. Others will wear new and secret 
types of clothing and protectors. After 
the blast, these animals will be col- 
lected and taken to one of the special 
laboratory ships anchored some dis- 
tance from the target area. There the 
scientists will examine them. 

On Bikini Island itself, scientists 
will have a field day. For months be- 
fore the test, they photographed 
every inch of the island, and cata- 
logued a wealth of details about the 





plant and animal life found there—the 
types of soil, the location of wells, and 
other pertinent geographical facts. 
When the smoke from the bomb blows 
away, they will re-visit Bikini and 
compare the before and after data. 

Still another exhibit which will be of 
interest on the island is the military 
equipment which has been placed 
there. Concrete pill boxes containing 
Army and Navy goods, additional 
tools installed in trenches and fox 
holes are being left on the island to 
test the results of an atomic explosion 
on modern military material. 

The plans for photographing the ac- 
tual test are such as to make it one 
of the most photographed events in 
the history of the world. During the 
explosion, automatic cameras, set atop 
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“This may change my whole (gulp) life” 


60-foot steel towers and enclosed in 
metal and concrete boxes, will snap 
numbers of pictures. These towers 
are placed on Bikini and on each of 
the smaller coral reefs which make up 
Bikini Atoll. In addition, Army and 
Navy planes will be flying at various 
distances above and away from the 
target area. They will take hundreds 
of pictures. 

These pictures, together with the re- 
sults of the scientists tests, will give 
our military leaders an idea of what 
the Navy and air forces can expect 
in an atomic war. The results are 
likely to be the basis of certain 
changes in the U. S. Navy and also, 
perhaps, in the air forces. 
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but instead are headed inevitably toward war. 


worthy of wide study and thought. 








FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


TWO WRITERS say in the current issue of the Reader’s Digest that the people of the world are not on the right track to peace, 


The writers present a positive program for lasting peace, and their ideas are 


Are Major Nations on Wrong Track? 


Two Observers Say Race for National Safety Brings War 


What Mark Twain said about the 
weather half a century ago could be 
said today about the tension and dis- 
agreement among the great powers— 
everybody talks about it but nobody 
does anything about it. In the July 
Reader’s Digest, however, two well- 
known writers offer a stimulating and 
thought-provoking analysis of what 
can be done about this threat to peace. 

Writing under the title, “Let’s Get 
Off the Road to War,” Andre Visson 
and William Hard tell why they think 
the three major United Nations— 
Britain, Russia, and the United States 
—are heading for trouble. As they see 
it, each country is framing its policies 
according to the old Roman maxim: 
“If you wish peace, prepare for war.” 
This policy kept Rome at war for hun- 
dreds of years. 

Each is frantically working for “se- 
curity” by trying to build up its own 
strength at the expense of other na- 
tions. In the opinion of Hard and 
Visson, the Big Three have entered a 
desperate race for bases, spheres of 
influence, and armaments. 

This, to their way of thinking, is 
completely wrong. “Can we not see,” 
they ask, “that every thrust toward a 
new ‘security’ by any nation means a 
dent in the old ‘security’ of some 
other nation? Can we not see that 
when we make a new move of ‘de- 
fense’ near some other nation, it looks 
to that other nation like a move 
of ‘offense’? Can we not see that, 
when we give ourselves a new strength 
in a distant region, we inspire some 
nation in that region to give itself a 
new counterstrength? 

“Can we not see that the result of 
more and more security for each na- 
tion is more and more insecurity for 
all nations? Has there ever been in 
history more talk and more effort by 
the great powers about their security? 
And has there ever blown over the 
whole earth a blacker wind of insecur- 
ity and fear? Is it not time for a 


positive program to change this false 
search for security into a true search 
for peace?” 

Visson and Hard offer such a pro- 
gram. They call upon the major 
powers to stop looking for security in 
more and more bases, more and more 
spheres of influence. Instead of bar- 
gaining to increase their power, the 
Big Three should bargain to decrease 
it. Let each give up some token of 
security on condition that the others 
give up something equally important. 
For example, let the United States 
agree not to militarize Okinawa and 
Iwo Jima if the British will not arm 
Hong Kong, or the Russians will not 
fortify Port Arthur and Vladivostok. 

And, they suggest, let the great 
powers really live up to their UN 
pledges —really set up an international 
trusteeship system, really let the As- 


sembly and the Security Council set- 
tle their political problems, really 
bring their difficulties over trade and 
supplies of raw materials to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. The two 
writers urge the United States to take 
the lead in promoting this program. 
They think our leaders should talk 
frankly to the leaders of other great 
nations, place the alternatives of war 
and peace before them, and ask their 
cooperation in a spirit of friendliness. 

This, of course, is only part of what 
Visson and Hard have to say. Their 
article is rich in detailed suggestions 
backed by carefully thought-out argu- 
ment. We urge all our readers, what- 
ever their views, to study this article, 
to think about it, and, if they agree 
with its major conclusions, to try to 
influence our leaders to act on the 
principles it outlines. 
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Traffic Cop: “Soon as I saw you driving 
by I said to myself, ‘Forty-five at least’.” 
Lady Driver: “You needn’t be in- 
sulting, officer. It’s this hat that makes 
me look so old.” 
* * * 


“Yes,” said the barber, “T’ve been in 
this business ever since I was a little 
shaver.” 

* * * 


“I’m a self-made man,” he said proudly. 
“You’re lucky,” sighed his friend. “I’m 
the revised work of a wife and three 

daughters.” 
* * 
“Quiet,” said the judge. “The first one 
who makes a crack leaves the court.” 
“Whoopee,” yelled the prisoner. 
* * * 
Girl: “Mmmmm, but that popcorn has 


a heavenly smell! 
Boy: “Hasn’t it? I'll drive a little 


closer.” 
* * * 
“Waiter, I don’t like all the flies in 
here.” 
“Show me the ones you don’t like and 
T’'ll have them thrown out, sir.’ 


Professor: “You missed my class yes- 
terday, didn’t you?” 
Student: 


“Not at all, sir.” 
* * a 


Joe C. (to doorman) : “Call me @ taxi!” 
Doorman: — you’re a taxi.” 
* * 
“Do you <a with your windows up 
or down?’ 
“T don’t sleep with my windows at all.” 




















ROTH IN COLLIER'S 


“They seem rather impatient today!” 


Labor-Politics 


1. What is the CIO’s goal in the com. 
ing congressional elections? 


2. How active does the CIO ‘ 
organized labor should be in politics? 


8. What is the Political Action 
mittee of the CIO? What stand dogs 
ome on national and international] 
ems? 


4. What is the principal ditterenalll 
tween the CIO’s attitude on the 
labor should play in political affairg 
the attitude taken by the AFL? 


5. What part has labor taken in pp 
litical campaigns in the past? * 


6. Why may the labor vote be 
portant in the coming congr 
elections? 





ha 






1. Do you think organized labor sh 
take an active part in politics, or do 
think that this leads to a “class-struggle? 

and that the laboring man should analysa 
the political situation for himself and 
vote independently? 










2. Do you think campaign expe 
tures by organized groups, whether 
resenting labor, management, or 
groups, should be limited; or do 4 
think there are always ways to 
laws of this kind, and that therefore 
laws do little good? Explain your 
tion, ah 









Bulgaria 











1. What basis does Bulgaria have 
hoping that the Allies will be lenient 
arranging a peace treaty for her? 


2. What groups now control the 
ernment in Bulgaria? Do these gro 
appear to represent the majority of F 
oa in that country? 


How are Russia and the 
States and Great Britain split in 
views concerning the present gove' 
in Bulgaria? Se 

4, What are Bulgaria’s natural | 
sources? What does she produce for 
export? Bee 

5. What unpopular step did the 
ernment attempt to take in refi 
Bulgaria’s economic life? 

6. What are Bulgaria’s relations 
some of her neighboring states? 



















































1. Do you think that the United 
and Great Britain are right in i 
upon democratic elections in the count 4 
which were overrun by the Nazis; oF 
do you think that these nations are 
weak and too poor to set up a demoe 
now, and that they should first build ap 
their economic life under the Expl ; 
of one of the major powers? Expat 

Le 


2. Do you think Bulgaria’s case f 
lenient peace terms is a good one, ¢ 
you think, as a former enemy 
should be harshly treated? Give @ 
ments to support your stand. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the basic mistake wh 
authors of “Let’s Get Off the 3 
War” think the major powers are | 
ing as they try to plan for future Bt 


2. What two strugeles are seen 
trial of Draja Mihailovitch im 
slavia? 


3. How do people who have 
price control think prices will & 
down when the controls are rem 


4. What are some of the issues} 
are being tested in primary electiol 
summer? 


5. Who is the Grand Mufti of J 
lem and why was he in the news 


6. Sketch some of the pre 
made for the atomic, bomb te 
Bikini Atoll. What do ‘Army nd 
men hope to learn from the t 


i kt ag ear MAL bee oe Ratets 








Pronunciations 


Mihailovitch—mi-hai'lo-vich. 
Dobruja—do’bru-jah. 

Taj Mahal—tahz ma-hal’. 
Bikini—bee-kee’nee. 
Sofia—so’fi-yah. 










